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The Churches, War, and Civil Rights 


Certain aspects of the suppression of minority opinion 
in the United States during the American Revolution, the 
Civil War and the World War are considered in The Cro- 
ser Quarterly (Chester, Penna.), April, 1938, by Ray H. 
Abrams under the title “Suppression of Minority Opinion 
in Times of Crisis in America”.* 


Suppression of civil rights is found to have been power- 
fully aided by churches, clergymen, and historians. Of 
revolutionary times the writer says: “First, one of the 
major issues in the conflict was the right of liberty of ex- 
pression. There was much palaver concerning certain in- 
alienable rights which the Whigs demanded. Yet in seek- 
ing to obtain these precious rights they denied them to the 
members of the opposition.” The appearance and disap- 
pearance of newspapers is illustrative. 

As for the churches: “It is difficult to imagine how the 
Revolution could have been carried through successfully 
without the gentlemen of the cloth... . The clergy had 
much more prestige with the multitude in those days than 
now. Hence the pulpits as agencies for the dissemination 
of propaganda were second to none. The pulpits were 
used as recruiting stations, their occupants occasionally 
leading the troops forth from the church to the battle lines. 
... The ministers, in addition to fighting and acting as 
chaplains, wrote pamphlets and articles for the newspa- 
pers, served on Committees of Correspondence, deciphered 
the British secret code, manufactured ammunition, helped 
to break up trade with the British, sacrificed their salaries 
for the cause, and drove the Tories out of town... . 

“The clergy, by denominational groups, varied in their 
adherence to armed rebellion. The Congregationalists 
were practically unanimous in their endorsement of the 
war. William Warren Sweet concludes that ‘no church 
in the American Colonies had so large an influence in 
bringing on the War for Independence as had the Congre- 
gational.’? The Presbyterians furnished many of the lead- 
ers of the Revolution.* George Washington congratulated 
the Baptists for the unanimity with which they had proved 
themselves the ‘firm friend of civil liberty and promoted 
our glorious Revolution.’* 


“The Quakers were divided, their belief in non-resis- 
tance creating an emotional conflict.® 


1A paper read at the joint session of the American Historical 
Association and the American Society of Church History in Phila- 
om ' ee 29, 1937. Quoted by permission of The Crozer 

uarterly. 

2Sweet, W. W., The Story of Religions in America. 

8Humphrey, E. F., Nationalism and Religion. 

4Sparks, Jared, The Writings of George Washington. 

5Sweet, Op. cit. 


“The Methodists were in a dilemma, since John Wesley 
had classed John Hancock as a felon and called upon the 
Colonists to lay down their arms. Wesley’s leadership 
and influence of the many English missionaries in this 
country caused the majority of those in Methodism to side 
with the mother country.® 


“The Episcopalians in New England were practically 
all Loyalists; in other sections they were divided... .” 

Ministers who remained loyal to the English constitu- 
tion “were frequently proscribed, suffered at the hands of 
mobs, were thrown in jail, driven into exile with general 
loss of property through confiscation and theft. At least 
one-half of the Episcopalians went back to England or to 
Nova Scotia or New Brunswick. In modern times this 
process would be called ‘the liquidation of the clergy.’ 
Those Americans who are unusually vehement in their 
denunciation of property confiscation in Russia, Spain, 
Mexico and Germany, usually forget that our ancestors 
practised much the same policy with no apologies when 
this country went through the throes of revolution. 
Moreover, there were plenty of concentration camps to 
handle the situation.” 

During the Civil War civil rights were in abeyance. 
Mr. Abrams quotes the Beards as follows: “Editors of 
hostile journals were put in prison, their papers suspended, 
their newsboys arrested. Peace meetings were broken up 
and the organizers sent to jail, Members of the Maryland 
legislature, the mayor of Baltimore, and local editors ac- 
cused of holding obstructive views were arrested on mili- 
tary order, though they were charged with no overt act of 
any kind, they were held in jail and denied the privilege 
of a hearing before a civil magistrate.” 

Moreover, “the number of arrests in the Civil War pe- 
riod represents the largest record of official interference 
with civil rights in the whole history of the United States. 
The Records of the Commissary General of Prisoners 
contain the names of 13,535 citizens who were arrested 
and confined in military prisons from February, 1862, to 
the end of the war.” This does not include those arrested 
by the Navy and State Departments or those confined in 
the state prisons and penitentiaries. 

The World War saw systematic censorship of the press. 
Moreover, “church support of the government was prac- 
tically unanimous. ... As an advertisement of the Inter- 
church World Movement phrased it: ‘Every office of the 
government with a war message to deliver appealed to the 
ministers first of all.’ 

“There was scarcely a patriotic activity, from recruiting 
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_TVan Tyne, Claude H., The Loyalists in the American Revolu- 
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to working in shipyards, that ministers of the gospel and 
rabbis did not conceive as a part of their contribution 
toward the winning of the fight against the powers of 
darkness. 

“The clergy presented such a united front that outside 
of the Lutheran, Dunkard, Mennonite and similar groups, 
which in some instances had a marked German back- 
ground, there were very few nonconformist ministers. 
After a lengthy search from coast to coast, I could dis- 
cover only 90 in the entire United States and then can 
vouch for only 70 of these. Many of them are compara- 
tively obscure men. Practically all of the clergy of promi- 
nence supported the war.” 


Constitution and High Court 


The present mood of the administration concerning the 
controversy occasioned last year by the President’s court- 
enlargement program may be inferred from an address 
made on September 14 by Alexander Holtzoff, Special 
Assistant to the Attorney General. He divided the his- 
tory of court review of congressional legislation into three 
periods. The first, lasting from the adoption of the Con- 
stitution to the Dred Scott decision in 1857, was marked 
by liberal construction of the powers of Congress. ‘This 
was due largely to the influence of John Marshall. 

Then came a reaction, for 80 years, “marked by the 
narrow scope given to the power of the Congress to regu- 
late interstate commerce and the wide range ascribed to 
the implied limitations on legislation contained in the 
phrase ‘due process of law.’ ” 

The third period has just begun. It was “inaugurated 
with the far-reaching decisions that extended the scope 
of the power of the Congress over interstate commerce so 
as to include manufacturers who shipped their products 
to states other than those in which their factories were 
located ; the decision that upheld minimum wage legisla- 
tion and overturned an earlier ruling that had invalidated 
the minimum wage law enacted for the District of Colum- 
bia; and the decisions upholding the constitutionality of 
the Social Security Act.” 

As an official interpretation of judicial history, Mr. 
Holtzoff’s address is significant. 


The Religion of Fellowship and Action 


“Was it ever harder to hold an honest, thoughtful belief 
in the spiritual nature of the universe than it is today?” 
This is the opening sentence of an article appearing in the 
Christian Century, Chicago, for September 2, 1938, enti- 
tled “I Became a Quaker,” by Eleanor Slater, who teaches 
English in the University of Rochester. Organized re- 
ligion, says Miss Slater, has so far failed to meet the needs 
of the believer in these days “that it has almost ceased 
to count in the minds of countless thoughtful and essenti- 
ally religious men and women... .” In their dissatisfac- 
tion these people may try to revise organized Christianity 
or to abandon it, but revision is so difficult that many 
choose abandonment. 

“Who ever heard of a world conference of bacteriolo- 
gists,” she writes, “to decide on the cause of yellow fever? 
Discoveries do not come that way; they come from the 
piled up testimony of many men, looking through micro- 
scopes in lonely laboratories. Then someone goes down 
where yellow fever is, armed with a theory. He dies him- 
self of yellow fever—and his theory is proved. There are 
suggestive parallels between that sequence of events and 
an experiment in religion worked out once in Palestine.” 

For Miss Slater herself there were first of all “certain 


difficulties over creed.” Secondly, in the midst of the pa- 
geantry of worship and in spite of a belief in the holiness 
of beauty and the beauty of holiness, she was forever see- 
ing the Man of Galilee and hearing Him ask, “Did [ tell 
them to do that?” or “Did I start all that?” Thirdly, 
there was the complacency of people who go to church 
and remain comfortable in the face of the brutality and 
injustices of our so-called Christian civilization. 

Yet in spite of the fact that she felt cut off from the 
churches as she knew them, she confesses: “I wanted 
something to tie myself to, to give a more corporate qual- 
ity to my own aspirations, dedications and discoveries.” 
She spent six days in Assisi and almost became a Cath- 
olic. After remaining unattached and restless the begin- 
ning of an answer came along. It was found through the 
reading of The Faith and Practice of the Quakers by Ru- 
fus M. Jones. Then began the contact with the Friends 
and joining the “wider Quaker fellowship.” A little later 
Miss Slater took a volunteer post in a mining town with 
the American Friends Service Committee. “1 had wanted 
a religious friendship; this was the way to get it, in the 
infinitely tragic companionship of the dispossessed. . . . 

“In the end, I joined the Quakers. Caught up in the 
current of activity, doubt passes. A fellowship, intangible, 
organic, takes place. One’s life is not one’s own. My an- 
swer to the question of the place of religion in the twen- 
tieth century was the answer of religion in action... . 
As soon as religion ceases to make costly demands, it loses 
force. It loses its hold on men and women and on the 
civilization it tries to serve.” 


Peace Heroes Memorial Society 


The Peace Heroes Memorial Society publishes the fol- 
lowing announcement in regard to its program, inviting 
membership and participation : 

“A fine American custom of long standing is the decora- 
tion of the graves of soldiers who have died for their coun- 
try. Memorial Day rightly commemorates the heroes of 
war. But should we forget the heroes of peace—those 
men and women who, in the course of their ordinary peace- 
ful occupations, give their lives for others? Those who 
look forward to a peaceful world may well ask themselves 
the question whether we have done our largest duty when 
we have recognized only those who have died in military 
and naval service. 

“Miners, railroaders, builders, electricians, mechanics, 
firemen, policemen, explorers, physicians, nurses, mothers, 
and others upon whose risks and sufferings life depends, 
form an army larger than any fighting force of which his- 
tory has record. It is an army serving without intermis- 
sion and knowing no armistice, an army that endures both 
pain and privation. It numbers its losses of life by the 
tens of thousands every year and its other casualties by 
the hundreds of thousands. It goes to its battles without 
public recognition. It does not wait for 


“The roll oj the stirring drum 
And the trumpet that speaks of fame.’ 


Yet it is the army of our real national defense—defense 
against hunger, cold, sickness, exposure, disorder, exhaus- 
tion, extinction. Ultimately, perhaps, it is our truest de- 
fense against foreign foes. Enabling us to supply all the 
world with things of necessity, comfort and beauty, the 
army of social construction makes the rest of the world 
dependent upon us and therefore unwilling to be our foes. 

“Tn view of this, the Peace Heroes Memorial Society 
has been formed to stimulate the recognition of such he- 
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roes by fitting ceremonial. Since Memorial Day, 1923, 
appropriate exercises have been held annually in one of 
the cemeteries of Cincinnati and the custom has been ex- 
tended to many cities and towns throughout the country. 
Flowers or wreaths are placed on the graves of such typi- 
cal heroes as a policeman, a fireman, a railroader, a fac- 
tory worker, a woman who died in childbirth and others 
who may have lost their lives in the discharge of their 
peaceful but hazardous duties. 


“Further to emphasize the fact that heroic service 
knows no limitations of race, color or creed, at least one 
of the participants at these exercises has been a Catholic, 
one a Protestant, and one a Jew; and there has always 
been at least one woman and one member of the colored 
races on the program. 

“Identified with the enterprise are persons who differ 
widely in their views of war, from pacifists to militarists. 
They are united, however, in the conviction that peace is 
the foundation of an enduring social order and that those 
who make it noble are real patriots. 

“You are invited to join as a member and to help in 
spreading this idea. Readings, songs and addresses which 
have been used in former years at these services may be 
had from the secretary upon request. 

“The dues are one dollar a year.” 

The officers of the Society are as follows: Bishop Paul 
Jones, president, Antioch College, Yellow Springs, Ohio; 
Dr. Thomas P. Hart, vice-president, The Catholic Tele- 
graph, Schmidt Building, Cincinnati; Dr. Abraham Cron- 
bach, secretary, Hebrew Union College, Cincinnati; Wil- 
liam S. Keller, M.D., treasurer, 915 Provident Bank 
Building, Cincinnati. 


Tax-Exempt Securities 


The United States Treasury Department, cooperating 
with the Bureau of the Census, has made a detailed study 
of the extent of federal, state, local, territorial and insular 
government tax-exempt securities. The practice of issuing 
such securities has been increasingly condemned. The 
study reveals the extent of the problem involved in replac- 
ing these securities. 

The results of the study were announced on September 
18, 1938, but the data are inclusive only to June 30, 1937, 
when $65,648,000,000 of wholly or partly exempt securi- 
ties were estimated to be outstanding. Of this amount, 
$15,126,000,000 were held by governments, their sinking 
funds, trust and investment funds, their agencies, and Fed- 
eral Reserve Banks. This leaves $50,522,000,000 in the 
hands of non-governmental owners. 

Of the total amount of tax-exempt securities, federal 
government securities constituted $35,803,000,000 of 
which $15,065,000,000 were wholly exempt and $20,738,- 
000,000 partly exempt. In addition, securities of federal 
agencies amounted to $10,547,000,000 of which $2,228,- 
000,000 were wholly exempt and $8,319,000,000 partly 
exempt. State and local government securities totaled 
$19,152,000,000 all of which were wholly tax-exempt and 
this is true also of the $146,000,000 territorial and insular 
government securities. 


Of the $50,522,000,000 held by non-governmental own- 
ers, $29,836,000,000 were in federal government securities 
of which $11,600,000,000 were wholly exempt and $18,- 
236,000,000 partly exempt. They also held $5,712,000,000 
of the securities of federal agencies of which $1,393,000,000 
were wholly exempt and $4,319,000,000 partly exempt. 
Of the state and local government securities they held 
$14,854,000,000 and of the territorial and insular govern- 
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ment securities $120,000,000. Their holdings of state, lo- 
cal, territorial and insular government securities were 
wholly exempt. 

It was estimated that interest on the $65,648,000,000 of 
securities was $1,951,000,000 of which $1,167,000,000 were 
paid on securities wholly exempt and $784,000,000 on 
partly exempt securities. Since non-governmental owners 
held 76.9 per cent of the total tax-exempt securities it may 
be said that they received, approximately at least, that per- 
centage of the total interest, or $1,500,319,000 of which 
$697,866,000 were on securities wholly tax-exempt. 

Banks held $20,916,000,000 in tax exempt securities, or 
41 per cent of the amount in the hands of non-govern- 
mental owners. Of the total held by the banks, $17,316,- 
000,000 represented securities of the federal government 
and federal agencies and $3,600,000,000 represented state, 
local, territorial and insular government securities. Com- 
mercial banks have been the chief instrument for absorbing 
the flotation of securities for relief and public works. 

Legal reserve life insurance companies held $4,416,- 
000,000 of federal securities and $1,424,000,000 of state, 
local, territorial and insular government securities. 

The latest data presented from income tax statistics 
were for the year 1935. In that year individuals with net 
incomes of $5,000 or more owned $2,063,000,000 of fed- 
eral securities and $2,562,000,000 of state, local, territorial 
and insular government securities, but the data were 
known to be incomplete. Tax-exempt interest reported 
in that year was $283,442,000. Those who had net in- 
comes of $100,000 or more owned 26.7 per cent of the 
reported tax-exempt securities and received 22.8 per cent 
of the reported tax-exempt interest. The data also showed 
that the ratio of interest from tax-exempt securities to the 
total net income of the individual increases steadily with 
the size of the net income. Tax-exempt interest consti- 
tuted less than two per cent of the individual incomes from 
$5,000 to $10,000, but for those having incomes of $50,000 
to $100,000 it was 7.5 per cent and for those having in- 
comes in excess of $150,000 it was 10.2 per cent. 


The message of President Roosevelt to Congress on 
April 25, 1938, recommended a law which would permit 
(in future, not retroactively) the federal government to 
tax the income from securities henceforth issued by state 
and local governments and confer on state and local gov- 
ernments the authority to tax the income from federal 
securities. For some time experts in public finance have 
been recommending that governments should sell their se- 
curities for what the market will bring without offering 
tax-exemption. The supposition is that the governments 
lose more in taxes than they save by lower interest rates. 


Savings Bank Life Insurance 


On January 1, 1939, savings banks in New York State 
will be permitted to sell life insurance and annuities to 
residents of the state and to those regularly employed in 
the state. The law passed on April 6, 1938, is similar 
to the Massachusetts law sponsored by Louis D. Brandeis 
before he became a justice of the Supreme Court. 

Although the New York law met with much the same 
opposition as the Massachusetts law, favorable experience 
under the Massachusetts law evidenced the soundness of 
the policy. Doubtless this greatly facilitated the passage 
of the New York law without a battle comparable to that 
fought in Massachusetts when the idea was new. 

A savings bank which wishes to sell life insurance and 
annuities must establish an insurance department which 
meets with the approval of the state superintendent of 
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banks and the state superintendent of insurance. It must 
advance to the insurance department a sum of not less 
than $5,000 to guarantee the expense of the department 
(“special expense guaranty fund”) and not less than 
$20,000 to guarantee the payment of losses if liabilities ex- 
ceed assets (“special insurance guaranty fund”). If the 
insurance department is successful the bank will be reim- 
bursed for these advances out of the profits. 

A savings bank insurance department may not write a 
policy or policies binding it to pay more than $1,000 upon 
the death of any one person and it may not write an an- 
nuity contract binding it to pay in any one year more than 
$200 to any one person. Furthermore, it may not write 
a policy to an applicant who has already obtained life in- 
surance policies aggregating $3,000 from the insurance de- 
partments of other savings banks. 


The savings banks are not allowed to employ solicitors 
of insurance or collectors of premiums. However, all 
savings banks may act as the agents for other savings 
banks to receive applications for insurance, to collect premi- 
ums, and to make payments due on insurance policies and 
annuities. This facilitates the process by which a person 
may insure up to $3,000 and reduces the expense of so- 
licitation and settlement of policies and annuities. 

The law establishes a Division of Savings Bank Life 
Insurance in the Insurance Department of the state. This 
division is under the supervision of a deputy superinten- 
dent appointed by the Superintendent of Insurance. The 
General Insurance Guaranty Fund is established as a cor- 
porate body in the Division of Savings Bank Life In- 
surance. 


With examination.and regulation by the Insurance De- 
partment of the state to provide safety and with reduced 
costs of solicitation and collection of premiums it remains 
to be seen whether savings bank life insurance and annu- 
ities under the plan set up can provide cheaper insurance 
than other insurance companies. In any event the plan 
is designed to promote the buying of insurance and annu- 
ities among small savers. However, in many cases it may 
prove to be merely supplementary to the insurance and 
annuities purchased from other insurance companies. In 
any case it is an important experiment in the welfare field. 


In the Current Periodicals 


Round Table (London). September, 1938. 


“The Movement of Political Refugees.”—Revisions of national 
status after the World War and, later, the changes caused by the 
disintegration of the Ottoman Empire caused the migration of many 
different groups of refugees. Only the Armenians and the Assyri- 
ans presented problems which are still unsolved. Many refugees 
have come from Russia, Italy and Germany. While voluntary 
organizations have taken most of the responsibility for aiding them, 
legal and political problems, “essentially international” in character, 
have been handled for some (not all) of these groups by the 
League of Nations through its agencies. The machinery set up 
by the Evian Conference supplements the League’s work. It pro- 
vides for “the direct participation of the United States and other 
countries which are not League members”; it can plan for “invol- 
untary migrants” before they have actually become refugees; the 
cooperation of the different governments has now been established 
for this specific purpose; and it can negotiate with Germany on the 
oat of allowing refugees to take some of their property 
wi em. 


Foreign Affairs (New York). October, 1938. 


Werth, Alexander. “After the Popular Front.”—“. .. The funda- 


mental tragedy of the Front Populaire was France’s inability to 
carry out the large social program advocated by the Front Popu- 
laire in a time of intensive rearmament.” In “a parliamentary 
sense” the Popular Front “now exists only as a brake that prevents 
the center of gravity in Parliament from slipping still farther to 
the Right than it has already done. As an economic, social and 
financial movement of reform it has broken down completely; for 
the Radicals, Socialists and Communists are in disagreement on 
almost everything.” But it “served its purpose” for it “killed 
militant Fascism as it was known in 1934 and 1935.” There is 
“a growing rebellion among French Catholics against the inter- 
national policies of Fascism, against its social theories and against 
the attempts of the F ascist dictators to make the Church their tool.” 
There are also signs of “a rebellion against the standardized think- 
ing and standardized feeling which were beginning to develop to 
an alarming extent even in France between 1934 and the end 
of 1936.” 

Dulles, Allen W., and Armstrong, Hamilton Fish. “Legislating 
Peace.”"—The Neutrality Act is “legislation providing for Ameri- 
can isolation rather than for American neutrality.” It should be 
amended to extend the area of the President’s discretionary power 
and to make “the provisions severable,” so that the different types 
of restrictions could be used separately. To attempt “to legislate 
in advance on details of foreign policy” involves the danger of 
“forcing the country to embark on a course which, in unforeseen 
and absolutely unforeseeable situations, may lead toward war 
rather than peace, and handicap rather than help those who are 
trying to protect our real national interests.” Cooperation for the 
maintenance of peace is also necessary if war is to be avoided. 
This would not necessarily be joint action. “But we may need, 
when and if the occasion arises, to take independent yet parallel 
action. It is not help for other nations which would be implied in 
such parallel action, but the Protection of our own ultimate stake 
in the preservation of peace.” 


Survey Graphic (New York). September, 1938. 


Smith, Rufus D., provost of New York University. “The Popu- 
lation Curve Hits the Schools.’—The fall in the birth rate has 
already meant a decline in the number of children entering elemen- 
tary school, and will gradually be reflected in the number of those 
in high school and college. Population statisticians estimate that 
the population will soon become stationary. This means that 
many new problems must be faced both in the schools and in 
the country as a whole. “The future of urban social institutions 
is inextricably tied closely to the whole conception of city planning, 
which must be changed radically in aims.if it is to meet these new 
conditions . . . city planning should now include the rehabilitation 
of blighted depressed areas . . . rapid shifts within a stationary 
population will mean a tremendous shrinkage in values in some 
sections, with gains in others. To the country as a whole it 
spells waste.” 


Atlantic Monthly. September, 1938. 


Lowenstein, Prince Hubertus. “Catholicism at the Crossroads.” 
—A leader of the Catholic Youth Movement in Germany, banished 
when Hitler came to power, discusses the policy of the Catholic 
Church in relation to fascism, “the chief aggressive danger for 
Christian civilization.” A policy of expedient yielding to and 
alliance with totalitarian despotism must be changed, and quickly, 
if humanity is to see in the Church “that bulwark of freedom and 
justice for the weak and oppressed that Christ wanted her to be.” 


The Atlantic. October, 1938. 


Russell, Bertrand. “The Taming of Power.”—Not only political 
conditions, but economic, propaganda, psychological and educa- 
tional conditions are considered here in an effort to solve the prob- 
lem of “the taming of power.” Democracy “does not ensure good 
government,” but it prevents some evils. It must be supported 
by the safeguarding of minorities. While “public ownership and 
control of all large-scale industry and finance is a necessary condi- 
tion for the taming of power” it must be supplemented by more 
thoroughgoing safeguards against official tyranny and propaganda. 

Where collective excitement exists liberty is impossible. En- 
thusiasm, while getting some results, can hardly ever achieve those 
it desires. A democratic population must be as free of hatred and 
destructiveness as of fear and subservience, and “immunity to 
eloquence” must be acquired. 


Printed in U. S. A. 
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